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Dr. Franklin Bache, President of the Society, reported that 
being unable to attend the celebration of the semi-centennial 
anniversary of the New York Historical Society, to be held 
on the 20th instant, he had appointed Judge Kane, one of the 
Vice-Presidents, as a representative. 

On motion of Prof. Frazer, a committee consisting of Prof. 
Frazer, Judge Kane and Mr. Trego, was appointed to prepare 
and submit to the Society a memorial to Congress, requesting 
that an expedition may be sent to the Arctic seas with a view 
of obtaining intelligence concerning the American exploring 
party now in that portion of the globe. The committee is 
also authorized to correspond with other Societies in relation 
to the subject. 


Stated Meeting, December 1. 

Present, twenty members. 

Dr. Franklin Bache, President, in the Chair. 

Letters were read:— 

From the Imperial Academy of Sciences at Vienna, dated 
2Sth October, 1S53 ;—from the Royal Danish Society of 
Sciences, dated Copenhagen, 27th April, 1S54; —from the 
Royal Society of Sciences at Gottingen, dated 2d July, 1S54,— 
acknowledging the reception of Transactions and Proceedings 
of this Society :— 

From the Imperial Academy at Vienna, dated April 3, and 
July 18, 1854;—from the Natural History Association of Rhe¬ 
nish Prussia and Westphalia, dated Bonn, 25th August, 1854; 
—from the Royal Danish Society of Sciences, dated Copen¬ 
hagen, 27th March, 1S54,—severally announcing the trans¬ 
mission of donations for the library:— 

From the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, dated Mu¬ 
nich, 30th July, 1854, accompanying a donation, and request¬ 
ing to be supplied with some missing numbers of the Society’s 
Proceedings. 
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The following donations were announced:— 

FOR THE LIBRARY. 

Sitzungsberichte der Kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften. 
Phil. Hist. Classe, Band XI. 4, 5 Heft. Band XII. 1-4 Heft, und 
Register zu den ersten X. Banden. Math. Nat. Classe, Band 
XI. 5 Heft. Band XII. 1-4 Heft. 

Tafeln zu dem Vortrage der Polygraphische Apparat der K. K. Hof 
—und Staatsdruckerei zu Wien: von dem wirklichen Mitgliede 
Alois Auer, Director der genannten Anstalt. Wien, 1853-4. 
8vo.— From the Imperial Academy of Sciences , Vienna. 
Jahrbuch der Kaiserlich—Koniglichen Geologischen Reichsanstalt. 
IV. Jahrgang, 1853, No. 4. V. Jahrgang, 1854, No. I. Wien. 
8vo.— From the Imperial Geological Institute. 

Gelehrte Anzeigen, herausgegeben von Mitgliedern der K. Bayer- 
ischen Akademie der Wissenchaften. Band XXXVIII. Jan. 
Juni, 1854. Munchen. 4to.— From the Royal Bavarian Aca¬ 
demy of Sciences . 

Ueber das Klima von Munchen: Festrede von Prof. Karl Kuhn, 
1854. 4to. 

Annalen der Koniglichen Sternwarte bei Munchen: von Dr. J. La- 
mont. VI. Band. 8vo. 

Magnetische Ortsbestimmungen an verschiedenen Puncten des K6- 
nigreichs Bayern, und an einigen auswartigen Stationen: von Dr. 
J. Lamont. I. Theil.— From the same. 

Verhandlungen des Vereins zur Beforderung des Gartenbaues in 
den Koniglich Preussischen Staaten. NeueReihe. Erster Jahr¬ 
gang, 1853. Berlin. 8vo.— From the Association for the Pro¬ 
motion of Horticulture in Prussia. 

Verhandlungen des Naturhistorischen Vereines der Preussischen 
Rheinlande und Westphalens. Jahrgang IX. X. XI. 1852-54. 
Herausgegeben von Prof. Dr. Budge, Secretair des Vereins. 
Bonn. 8vo.— From the Natural History Association of Rhe¬ 
nish Prussia and Westphalia. 

Nachrichten von der Georg-Augusts-Universitat und der Konigl. 
Gesellschaft zu Gottingen. Vom Jahre 1853. No. 1—17. 
Gottingen. 8vo.— From the Royal Society of Sciences at 

Gottingen. 

Auffindung von Quecksilber in den Luneburgischen Diluvial Forma¬ 
tion : von J. Fr. L. Hausmann. Gottingen. 8vo.— From the 
Author. 

VOL. VI.— i 
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Oversigt over det Kgl. Danske Yidenskabernes Selskabs Forhand- 
linger og dets Medlemmers Arbeider i Aaret 1853. Kiobenhavn. 
8vo.— Front the Royal Danish Society of Sciences. 

Reclamation contre “ la generation alternante et la digenese,”—com¬ 
munication faite a l’Academie de Bruxelles, par le Prof. P. J. 
von Beneden. Par J. J. Sm. Steenstrup, Prof. Zool. Univ. Co- 
penhague. Copenhague, 1854. 8vo.— From the Author. 
Theorie der Sonnenfinsternisse, der Durchgange der unteren Plane- 
ten vor der Sonne und der Sternbedeckungen fur einen gegebenen 
Ort der Erde: von Dr. J. A. Grunert. Wien, 1854. 8vo.— 
From the Author. 

Archives de Physiologie de Therapeutique et de Hygiene: sous la 
direction de M. Bouchardat, Prof, de Hygiene, &c. No. 1. Jan. 
1854. Memoire sur la Digitaline et la Digitale: par E. Ho- 
molle et T. A. Quevenne. Paris. 8vo.— Donor unknown. 
Regulations of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich:—and Report of 
the Astronomer Royal to the Board of Visitors, June 3, 1854. 
London. 4to.— From the Observatory. 

Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 
Vol. VIII. No. 5. Philadelphia, 1854. 8vo.— From the Aca - 
demy. 

An Address in Commemoration of Sears Cook Walker, delivered 
before the American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
April 29, 1854, by B. A. Gould, Jr. Cambridge. 8vo.— From 
the Author. 

Official Army Register for 1854: published by order of the Secre¬ 
tary of War, January 1, 1854. Washington. 8vo.— From 
Major Hartman Bache. 

The Plough, the Loom and the Anvil. Vol. VIII. No. 5. Nov. 

1854. New York. 8vo.— From the Editor. 

Journal of the Franklin Institute. Third Series. Vol. XXVIII. No. 
5. Nov. 1854. Philadelphia. 1854.— From the Institute. 

Judge Kane, pursuant to appointment at a former meeting, 
read an obituary notice of the late Dr. Robert M. Patterson. 

Dr. Robert Masked Patterson, was born in the City of Philadelphia 
on the 23d of March, 1787. His father was Doctor Robert Patterson, 
at that time professor of mathematics in the University of Pennsylva¬ 
nia, and afterwards distinguished as the director of the United States’ 
Mint, and as President of this Society. Ilis mother was of the Ewing 
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family of New Jersey, a lady of admirable intelligence and great be¬ 
nignity of character. 

Dr. Patterson was an inmate of the University almost from his 
cradle. He received his first lessons in its preparatory school; and 
passing upwards through the several collegiate courses he graduated 
as a bachelor of arts in 1804, and as a doctor of medicine a few years 
later. 

From the University he went to Paris, and pursued his professional 
studies for a while in its celebrated hospitals. But the French capi¬ 
tal was then, as it has been since, the favoured hemisphere of the 
more liberal as well as the more exact sciences; Haiiy, Vauquelin, 
Legendre, Poisson, were in the zenith. Under their guidance, and 
sharing their friendship, Dr. Patterson found himself attracted irre¬ 
sistibly to the pursuit of natural philosophy, chemistry, and the higher 
mathematics; and these became from that time the study and occu¬ 
pation of his life. After spending nearly three years in France, he 
crossed the channel in 1811, and completed his education as a 
chemist, under the instructions of Sir Humphry Davy at London. 
He returned to the United Stales in the following year. 

His reputation had preceded him. In a few months after his 
arrival in Philadelphia, he found himself professor of natural philoso¬ 
phy in the medical department of the University of Pennsylvania, 
and professor of the same branch with chemistry and mathematics 
in the faculty of arts; and to these, in the spring of 1814, was added 
the dignity of Vice Provost. 

He retained these several positions till the year 1828, when he 
was persuaded to transfer his usefulness and fame to the University 
of Virginia,—that noble institution, the latest representative of the 
great mind that founded it.* No selection of a professor was ever 
more fruitful of benefits to a University, or growth of honour to its 
inmate. Mr. Madison, and the other distinguished men who were 
associated with him in the Board of Visiters, gave Dr. Patterson 
their unreserved confidence, and cherished with him the most inti¬ 
mate relations of personal regard. 

But his affections looked back upon his native city; and in 1835 
he accepted the appointment of Director of the United States’ Mint, 
which once more brought him among us. From this period, until 

* ‘‘Here lies buried Thomas Jefferson, author of thfc Declaration of 
American Independence, and of the statute of Virginia for religious free¬ 
dom, and father of the University of Virginia.”— Mr. Jefferson's otvn inscrip¬ 
tion for his tomb. Tucker's Life , 2d Vol. p. 497. 
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his declining health admonished him, some three years ago, to seek 
relief from the toils of office, he continued to fill that eminent sta¬ 
tion,— eminent, as the appropriate, and long the appropriated reward 
of scientific labours.* 

Dr. Patterson was elected a member of the American Philosophical 
Society in 1809, when he had just attained the age of twenty-two,— 
the youngest man ever admitted among us. In 1813, he became 
one of the Secretaries: in 1825, a Vice-President; and in 1849, he 
succeeded Dr. Chapman as President. He died on the 5th of Sep¬ 
tember, 1854. 

Dr. Patterson’s character was altogether equable and simple; and 
on that account, it is a difficult one to delineate: its features were 
too graceful and harmonious to admit of any exaggeration. 

His talents were of the highest order, and they had been culti¬ 
vated with much assiduity, and under the best auspices. His affec¬ 
tions were diffusive, but discriminating and ardent. His energies, so 
far as they did not regard either his own advancement or his fame, 
were active and fearless. Yet they were tempered perhaps by a too 
modest estimate of his power: for he was modest to a fault; and 
his friends had reason to complain more than once, that he yielded 
precedence when he should have claimed it. 

His mind was beautifully moulded of congenial elements. I have 
never known a man of more prompt or truer perceptions. And 
then, his ideas seemed to combine themselves without effort in the 
clearest and most beautiful analysis of the topic under argumenta¬ 
tion. He never spoke, for he never thought, without disciplined 
though rapidly ordered method. Still, he was rarely impulsive. He 
was best contented when he could gather his thoughts in council 
around him; for he had in a wonderful degree that excellent talent, 
the power of concentrating his whole mind upon a single point. 

Among the men of his circle, in conversation or at the desk, his 
powers of language were unequalled. He was perspicuous, exact, 
elegant. He repeated nothing in a different phrase, for his first was 
the best. He would explain a theory, or describe a process, or 
balance an argument; and all would understand and acquiesce. 

He was of course an instructor of the highest grade. His lec¬ 
tures were models. They traced for you the ripple-marks of by¬ 
gone theories;, but he belonged himself to the era of progress, and 

* The elder Dr. Patterson held it for nearly 20 years; David Itittenhouse 
had held it before him: and the corresponding office has been filled in Eng¬ 
land by Newton and Sir John Herschcl. 
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he taught the science of the day in all its freshness. It was tho¬ 
rough teaching too, addressed to the mind as well as the eye. His 
experiments were refined and certain,— not too numerous, and with¬ 
out any thing of the showman’s display; — one, always the most 
interesting and conclusive ; two, perhaps, if there had been in former 
years, and might still linger, some controversy about the hypothesis; 
— and he passed on, without renewing his argument. He had the 
faculty, so rare and so desirable, of feeling whether he was under¬ 
stood, — to speak more truly, of feeling that he was so. 

Dr. Dunglison, who was for many years his associate in the Uni¬ 
versity of Virginia, writes to me: “As a lecturer on science, Dr. 
Patterson was one of the most successful I have ever heard. Clear 
and eloquent, without being gaudy or ostentatious, — simple, as every 
lecturer on science ought to be,-—with his various experiments always 
well arranged beforehand, and certain to effect the elucidation he 
proposed, — he led his hearers on from the elementary to the abstruse 
with progressively increasing interest.’' 

He did not write a great deal, and has wronged his memory by 
not publishing what he wrote. Here and there, an essay or a report 
or a lecture or a review, — sometimes, as when we called upon him 
at our centennary celebration, an avowed and formal discourse;— 
and for the rest, Dr. Patterson was labouring throughout his life to 
advance the researches or to register the success of some more am¬ 
bitious votary of science. One of his pupils,* himself among the 
most felicitous instructors of our period, tells me that from Dr. Pat¬ 
terson he received his best and most effective lessons in the art of 
teaching. Whatever was the branch, he says, or the immediate 
topic, I found him thoroughly read up, his thoughts marshalled and 
lucid, his opinions formed, and his disposition frank and even anxious 
to make all his knowledge available to the objects I had in view. 

In the different organizations, that make up for Philadelphia her 
proudest characteristic, Dr. Patterson was always a leading man. 
Our own Society, the Academy of Natural Science, the Franklin 
Institute, the Institution for the Blind, the Musical Fund Society, the 
several corporations of the church he belonged to,—in all of these, 
his death has left a melancholy vacancy. 

In the recesses of social intercourse,—in those quiet, joyous, in¬ 
structive meetings, the little group of five, which it was my privi¬ 
lege to share with Bethune and Dallas Bache and Dunglison,—I can- 


* Professor Frazer. 
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not speak of Patterson as we knew him there, the gladsome, appre¬ 
ciative, cordial man, whom all of us loved. But we were not alone 
in this. I never heard him, says Doctor Bethune, speak one harsh 
word of a fellow-being: and I may venture to add, I never heard 
one fellow-being speak a harsh word against him. He was indeed 
full of charity. He had seen a good deal of the world, and moved 
freely in its circles of thought and action, and was not perhaps with¬ 
out some experience of its ingratitude;—Who can hope to be?—Yet 
it would have tasked him to remember an injury, and he was as sen¬ 
sitive to kindness as a child. 

I have said nothing of his official life. It was full of large re¬ 
sponsibilities, admirably sustained. He went into it, not without 
some reluctance, for it was alien to many of his habits,—yet with 
pride, because it invited him to deepen the footprints of his father. 
He resigned it, after passing unscathed through the purgatory of 
several political conflicts, and their alternating denunciations of tri¬ 
umph, with the honest regrets of every ingenuous and gallant adver¬ 
sary. 

In conclusion, let it be permitted me to say, that though I knew 
Dr. Patterson better than I knew any man else, and better probably 
than any body else can have known him, I ought not to have ven¬ 
tured upon the office of preparing this sketch. He was too closely 
my friend: I loved him too much: his death has made too painful a 
severance of the ties that bound me to the world of men. I have 
felt in every line I have traced, that I had to guard against the 
promptings of my heart. No one that knew him at all will think 
that I have praised him. 

“His saltern accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Munere.” 

Mr. Fraley announced the decease of Mr. Thomas P. Cope, 
a member of this Society, who died on the 22d of last month, 
in the 87th year of his age:—And, on motion of Mr. Fraley, 
Job R. Tyson, Esq., was requested to prepare an obituary 
notice of Mr. Cope. 

The Treasurer read his annual report, which was referred to 
the Committee of Finance. 

The Committee of Publication made their annual report. 

The Committee appointed at last meeting on the subject of 
the American Arctic Expedition, presented a draft of a memo¬ 
rial to Congress on that subject, which, on motion, was adopted 
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by the Society, and ordered to be signed by the proper officers 
and transmitted to Congress. 


Stated Meeting , December 15. 

Present, twenty-one members. 

Dr. Franklin Bache, President, in the Chair. 

Letters were read:— 

From the Royal Academy of Sciences at Amsterdam, dated 
7th September, 1S54,—and from the Royal Academy of Sci¬ 
ences at Berlin, dated 9th September, 1854,—on transmitting 
donations for the library:— 

From the Horticultural Society of London, dated Regent 
street, November 7, 1854;—from the Royal Academy of Sci¬ 
ences at Berlin, dated 9th September, 1854;—from the Libra¬ 
rian of the Royal Library at Berlin, dated 14th November, 
1854,—returning thanks for donations from this Society:— 
From W. Vrolik, Secretary of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Amsterdam, dated 7th September, 1S54, requesting 
to be furnished with the volumes of the Old Series of the 
Society’s Transactions:— 

From W. H. de Vriese to Dr. Dunglison, dated Leyden, 
13th October, 1854, proposing to send to the Society various 
works, of which he is the author. 

The following donations were announced:— 

FOR THE LIBRARY. 

Bulletin de la Societe de Geographie. IV Serie. Tome VII. Paris. 
1854. 8vo .—From the Society . 

Annales des Mines. V. Serie. Tome V. Livraisons 1, 2 de 1854. 

Paris. 8vo .—From the Engineers of VEcole des Mines . 
Verhandelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van VVetenschappen. 
Eerste Deel. 4to. 

Verslagen en Mededeelingen der Akademie van Wetenschappen. 
Eerste Deel. 1, 2, 3 Stuk; Tvveede Deel, 1, 2 Stuk. Amster- 



